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WALL . DECORATION. 

By Edward Willis Blakhlky. 



I.— IN GENERAL. 

WALL decoration has of late received especial attention 
and artistic taste and ideas are developing many elegant 
novel and elaborate materials and styles for the adorn- 
ing of this portion of modern houses. Whether there is not a 
little daDger that their fancy for this work of decoration will be 
carried too far is an open question. That it has in some 
instances far transcended the bounds of good -taste does not 
admit of dispute. 

Research and record have thrown much light upon the wall 
decorations of the ancients. Their idea seems to have been to 
delineate the events of their every day life in the most minute 
fashion and to portray as far as possible every phase and 
feature of their actual existence, and even the sentiments 
that controlled them in all of their relations with each other 
and the world. Through their decorative work we are enabled to 
judge with a fair degree of accuracy of their customs and habits ; 
their home and public life, their laws, punishments, and amuse- 
ments. /. 

Modern decoration is in striking contrast to this, as its 
evident purpose is to conceal. This is in some respects quite as 
well, for the flimsy nature of our walls and dwellings generally 
is suggestive only of makeshifts, and decorations of a durable 
character would be only a waste of time and material. 

With the exception of a few of our public buildings there 
are no walls that are sufficiently solid and time proof to be 
worth more than some ephemeral- finish, something that can 
like our coats and hats be changed as fashion's weather cock 
turns in the breezes of foreign or home caprice or convenience. 

The decorative instinct seems to have had a place in even 
the crudest minds, and among the most ignorant and barbarous 
people. It is co-existent with the desire for personal ornamenta- 
tion, and evidences of it have been found, in a fairly artistic 
state of development, among the lowest grades of savage barbar- • 
ians. The color instinct particularly, seems to belong to all 
classes of human beings, and many animals are keenly suscepti- 
ble to the influence of certain tints and shades. A red woolen 
comforter or scarf has been the provocation on which many an 
insolent turkey gobbler has made attack which has resulted more 
or less disastrously to the small boy who wore the offending color, 
and the traditional bull has charged the traditional red rag from 
time to which the memory of man goeth not back. We must there- 
fore conclude that the effect of color and of its use may be 
classed among those instincts which are to a greater or less degree 
common to all men and some of the high grades of animals. 

The most primitive conditions of which we have any record 
give evidence of an understanding of certain colors and their 
harmonies as applied to decorative work, and some of the 
antique textiles show dyes and metallic effects the processes for 
which have long been reckoned among the lost arts. 

Warriors in all ages have hung the walls of tent or castle 
with the arms, trinkets and other trophies captured in battle, 
the earlier children of peace have gathered garlands of flowers, 
and evergreens, and immortelles, and have wrought stuffs of 
various sorts with embroidery and beads and teeth of animals, 
and have hung the walls of their dwellings with them. Birch 
bark panels, with border and design in porcupine quills of 
various colors, have brightened the primitive home of the 
aborigine, and daubs of colored clay have added variety and 
a certain crude beauty to the adobe huts of the inhabitants of 
the remote portions of our own country. 

Eccentricities in wall decoration have always been indulged 
in to a greater or less extent, and ambitious amateurs have 
never been wanting who carried their fancies to extremes, which, 
while altogether suggestive and interesting, could scarcely be 
commended for general adoption under the laws and customs 
which at present govern conservative society. 

Whether Blue Beard carried his peculiar decorative fancy so 
far as to hang the heads of his wives in geometrical figures 
upon the wall or to arrange them as a frieze or dado, the 
chroniclers of that date do not inform us, but that a person of 
such an exact and exacting turn of mind might have done so, is 
by no means improbable. 

A curiosity in wall decoration was some time since, so rumor 
has it, designed and executed by a well known theatrical star. 
She has had one room in her house papered with her hotel bills, 
arranging them in order by dates. 

A young man has papered a room in the attic of his father's 
house with the bills of the plays he has seen. They also are ar- 
ranged by dates. 

A very amusing decoration is made of notes, invitations 
billets-doux and visiting cards. 

Another is made from various advertising cards in colors. 
They are put on with book binders' paste, are fitted neatly at 



the edges and then finished with 
several coats of transparent varnish. 

An extremely effective and 
pretty dado was recently made by 
a lady of taste for her private 
sitting room. It is made of fancy 
Japanese cretonne and is cut in 
lengths of about one yard, and 
applied precisely like wall paper. 
At the upper edge is a band of 
fancy ribbon. The fringe is of a 
lighter quality of material in plain 
gray. The lower edge is cut in 
deep points and pinked out. The 
upper edge is straight and is put 
on close to the cornice. The upper 
edge was put on first and then 
allowed to dry. This being done 
no difficulty was experienced in 
smoothing the lower edge, which 
otherwise from the exceedingly frail 
nature of the pinked out edge 
would have been an almost impossi- 
ble task. - The material having 
become thoroughly dry, small stars 
and crescents in gold and silver 
bronze powder were stenciled upon 
the surface and around the edge 
of the fringe. The effect is charm- 
ing. 

A novel idea is the papering of 
a room with postage stamps. This 
is an undertaking of considerable 
magnitude, but one which persons 
with a large correspondence may 
accomplish after duo lapse of time. 
The stamps are arranged in rows 
or in figures. If a dado is to be put 
upon a room the best style is to 
use the comparatively fine blue 
stamps for occasional figures. The 
red or brown two cent stamps are 
used as a ground -work. Another 
style is put on in diagonal rows, 
five rows of the ordinary color and 
one of blue. Since the introduction 
of the green stamps an upper border 
has been added to a dado already 
nearly completed. 

A really artistic decoration was 
recently made with postage stamps. 
It was for the study room of a 
couple of young sons of a gentleman 
with an immense correspondence. 
The work was all done by the boys 
and it as well as the design«refiects 
great credit upon them. Panels of 
very handsome plain paper are 
bordered with stamps. The panels 
are counted and measured and the 
stamps are portioned out so many 
to each panel. All those that are 
too much discolored are thrown 
aside. There are ten blue stamps 
on a average to one hundred brown 
or red ones, these are made into a 
pyramidal figure over the top of 
each panel. The others are set 
around in rows, the space of a single 
stamp being left between each, the 
corners joining. A coat of dark 
varnish is put on and the work is 
really handsome. 

Probably one of the most not- 
able examples of rough wall decora- 
tion ever seen was the work of a 
pattern maker in Kansas City. 
Persons who recall that place 
during its infancy cannot fail to 
remember portions of the city where 
one neighbor could converse with 
the other, using the chimmey as a 
speaking tube. So irregular was 
the surface of the ground and so deep 
were the cuts through which the 
roads were made, that many houses 
were left high and dry upon the 
top of a perpendicular bank of clay 
that presented a clean smooth sur- 
face sometimes fifty or sixty feet 
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high as quite as broad. At the base of this some squatter who 
could gather together a few boards, and bits of canvas might 
build his home. Mechanics and artizans of all sorts lived iu this 
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, -way often because they could not for any price get other 
accomodations. 

In the instance noted above this pattern maker got a few 
bricks, some boards and some condemned sail cloth, and eet out 
to build a little shelter for his family consisting of his wife and 
-three children. Materials ran short and only three sides of the 
building could be finished. It was suggested that one side should 
oe of the clay bank. The little house was accordingly finished, 
-three sides being of the brick and . lumber, the roo* of sail 
cloth and loose boards, and the broader side wall of the towering 
•clay bank. A fireplace was hollowed out of the bank, wooden 
pins were driven and supported a wide mantel board, a chimney 
-was scooped in the side of the wall and filled in with mud and 
small pieces of brick. But the interesting part of the work was 
the decorations on the wall. With a small graver's tool the 
owner of the little cabin cut a frieze, panels, and picture 
frames in the hard clay. Photographs of the family were fasten- 
ed into the clay with small brass headed nails and the most 
perfect moldings were made around them. In the morning and 
evening hours the work progressed and after a time the entire 
side of the little cabin was like an art gallery. Broken patterns 
from the foundry were used as models for his work, and the 
householder not only got the practice that made him a most 
skillful modeler, but made his humble home a delightful place 
when it had else been a clay environed hut like many of those 
in its vicinity. The decorations on the bank lasted for several 
years. Toward the last of the occupancy of the little dwelling 
many touches of color were added. Dry colors mixed with a 
little glue and water were experimented with, and fresco figures, 
a, border around a panel, flowers, fruits and figures adorned the 
wall. 

But the pick and shovel at last invaded that locality and 
the bank must come down. Almost reluctantly and before 
the family left the cabin every vestige- of the work was erased. 
The frame of the shanty was taken down and one of the most 
remarkable examples of amateur decorative work had been ob- 
literated. 

The family lived by themselves, seeing few neighbors, indeed 
neighbors of congenial tastes were in those days few and far be- 
tween, and probably less than a score of persons were ever aware 
of the dainty little bit of interior decoration in that Missouri 
clay bank. 

That such work could be done in such material will be 



readily understood by those who remember that railroad time 
tables and advertising cards of all sorts were fastened with 
common carpet tacks to the clay banks in and about Kansas 
City and would, even in severe rain and wind storms, remain in 
place for weeks, alternately drenched by showers and parched 
by a burning summer sun. 

It does not by any means follow that to be handsome and 
artistic wall decorations must be either elaborate or expensive. 
Painstaking and harmonious they must be, but it should never 
be forgotten that a little color or material judiciously applied 
will produce marvelous results. 

It has come to be an accepted fact among people of taste 
and education in household matters that a properly decorated 
room is half furnished, and it is often the case that if much less 
money were spent in cheap and showy brje-a-brac and orna- 
mental furnishing, and more were devoted to the finish and 
decoration of the walls of the apartment the effect and results 
would be in every way more satisfactory. 

Every one cannot possess high class paintings and works of 
art ; but every one can have a room so decorated that tjie ab- 
sence of such ornamental-furnishings will scarcely be noted by a 
casual observer. 

It may be questioned whether very elaborate wall decoration 
is exactly in harmony with an abundance of pictures and orna- 
ments. A wall with surface in a single color, and either with 
smooth paper or slightly roughened stucco coating, unquestion- 
ably shows pictures and others works of art to much better 
advantage than one where are blended the various bronze and 
metallic tints of modern decorative art or the oftentimes in- 
congruous floral and arabesque designs generally seen in wall 
paper and hangings. 

Wall decoration has taken many lessons from old tapestries, 
and the study of the hangings and rugs of Persia and the East 
have done much toward the toning down of the crude, harsh 
white, that formerly made our most elegant drawing-rooms look 
bleak and cold even when filled with the most magnificent fur- 
nishings and works of art. 

Public taste is improving year by year, and articles that 
would not have been accepted a few years ago are now in very 
general demand. 

In the course of these articles all forms of wall decoration 
will be considered and many novel features will be introduced. 



On bronze and brass medallions and tablets for mural decor- 
ation are groups of human figures in relief, full of life and action 
in various scenes, battles and historical episodes being favored 
subjects. Artificial tinting is avoided. Cartouches of manifold 
designs exhibit masterly handling of metal, recalling the glories 
of the beaten work of former days. 
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